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A testimony concerning INCREASE WOODWARD, 
by her daughter, S. M. 


I feel it due to the memory of a beloved pa- 
rent, to attempt a delineatiou of some of those 
virtues which shone conspicuously in her char- 
aeter, if happily the example of so dedicated a 
servant of Christ may prove a strength and en- 
couragement to the Christian traveller. 

She was the youngest daughter of Jacob and 
Clemence Dennis, of Shrewsbury, Nefy Jersey, 
and was born the 16th of 12th month, 1742. 
From her own account as given in a letter to her 
father, it appears that in very early life she was 
brought under religious impressions ;_ the strait 
gate and narrow way which leads to life, were 
clearly opened to her view; whilst the broad 
way that leads to destruction fearfully presented, 
and filled her with dread, Jest she should be found 
amongst those who go in thereat. In this state 
of distress she tried to pray in her own strength, 
but could find no rest until she was taught to 
wait God’s time, who favored her in due season 
with the true spirit of supplication. 

In the year 1760, she wus married to Anthony 
Woodward, and removed within the limits of Upper 
Springfield Particular meeting, at that time a 
branch of Chesterfield monthly meeting ; at 
which she was received by request the 2nd of 
5th month, 1771. By the records it appears that 
the first monthly meeting held at Upper Spring- 
field, was in the 5th month, 1783. Of this she 
was many years a worthy and useful member, 
adorning her profession by walking consistent 
with the principles of truth. In 1795, she be- 
came a widow; and in 1801 removed to Cross- 
wicks, where she continued to reside until her 
decease. 

Many and various were the trials permitted to 
assail her through the course of her life; by 
which, as in the furnace of affliction, she was 
proved, and came forth as gold tried in the fire. 
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She was of an even, cheerful disposition, seldom 
suffering the things of time to discompose her 
mind, but in heights as well as in depths, evinced 
the same meek, lamb-like spirit; and having on 
the breast-plate of righteousness, she journeyed 
forward in the heavenly path, treading under 
foot all opposing spirits, until she gained the 
victory ;—the weapons of her warfare not being 
carnal but spiritual, and mighty through God to 
the pulling down of the strong holds of sin and 
iniquity. Thus she was led on from one stage 
of perfection to another, till she had in an emi- 
nent degree attained to that state which thinketh 
no evil; and being like the passive clay in the 
hand of the great Potter, she was fashioned and 
formed into a vessel according to his will. 

In her deportment she was watchful and cir- 
cumspect ; tender aud affectionate in her family, 
to whom she was an example of humility and 
self-denial. She was a kind neighbor, compas- 
sionate to the poor, and ever ready to administer 
comfort to the sick and afflicted, around whose 
beds she was often singularly useful. All who 
knew, loved and respected her, and her virtues 

‘are still had in precious remembrance by many 
of her survivors. 

She was a diligent attender of religious meet- 
ings, often passing through many outward diffi- 
culties to accomplish this duty ; and when there, 
the fervency of her devotion was evident, afford- 
ing strength to others, in believing she had ac- 
cess to the divine fountain, and partook of that 
spiritual bread which alone nourishes the soul, 
and keeps it alive unto God. As an overseer and 
an elder, she was careful faithfully to discHarge 
her trust in guarding the flock, and in watching 
over those who were straying from the fold. And 
it is believed, her instructive counsel and tender 
admonition distilled like dew upon the tender 
plant, leaving an impression of sweetness not 
easily forgotten; and while the visited mind 
looked up to her with confidence and encourage- 
ment, her innocent and pious life was a continual 
testimony against the disobedient. 

When [ reflect on her worth, and on her Chris- 
tian fortitude in the midst of many heavy afflic- 
tions, her gentle spirit submitting in humble resig- 
nation to her heavenly Father’s will, and meekly 
receiving all as intended for her further refine- 
ment, my heart is deeply affected. Truly I ex- 
claim, what a blessing is a pious mother! And 
’] consider it not the least among the nuwberless 
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favors of a kind Providence, that she who was 
the guardian and prop of our childhood, should 
be spared so long to us to be a strength and 
comfort in maturer age; while our tenderest 
sympathies were called forth as we marked with 
deep solicitude her declining years; and our 
greatest joy now is, that her sun has set in 
brightness, and a resting place is assigned her, 
where sorrows are no more, and where all tears | 
are wiped away. 

In thus giving a brief sketch of her character, | 
I am aware my pen falls far short of portraying | 
the real exeellencies which her long and useful 
life exhibited. She might indeed be called a 
star in the firmament of God’s power, a pillar 
in his house, being an elder worthy of double | 
honor, whose end was crowned with peace. 

During the latter part of her last illness, while | 
anxiously watching the progress of her disease, 
I was not less solicitous that she might be fa- 
vored to experience spiritual light and consola- 
tion to dispel the gloom which at one season was | 
permitted to intercept and cloud her future pros- | 
pects. For at one time she remarked, she was | 
almost ready to doubt whether her heavenly 
Father had not turned away his face from her; 
yet added, she had at times been favored to feel | 
a state of rejoicing and praise, and was desirous | 
of having an assurance of Divine acceptance 
before her final close; which was mercifully | 
granted. 

She often expressed a desire to be gone, sig- 
nifying that death was robbed of its terrors, and 
that she had long been looking for her change. | 
Her sufferings, she said, were extreme, but their 
duration would be short: and her mind was 
deeply exercised that she might be preserved in 
patience to the end, and in resignation wait until | 
her heavenly Father should see meet to remove 
her out of mutability ; observing toa friend, she 
had not expected to have been thus continued 
from day to day. 

On one occasion, after speaking to her family 
respecting the distribution of some articles of 
clothing, &c., she sweetly enforced her favorite 
maxim,—“ live in love ;” desiring that best wis- 
dom might be our guide. Her youngest grand- 
son coming in, she advised him to be a good boy, 
and exhorted him to the due performance of his 
obligations to an affectionate mother, and also to 
remember that important scripture injunction, 
“ Love thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 
She was particularly led in expression to another 
of her grandsons, earnestly desiring a blessing 
might rest upon him, recommending him to be 
sober-minded, and to shun the society of those 
whose influence would have a tendeney to draw 
him aside into vice and immorality. Then ad- 
dressing all present, added, “I want you, dear 
children, to keep the commandments, for they 
are a shining light; attend your meetings; be 
devout when assembled there; and look unto 
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the Lord, who has enjoined that all should wor- 
ship him.” 

One day being much worse than usual, and 
apprehending her close drawing near, she desired 
to have the family collected; and aftera time of 
solemn silence, expressed that she had long been 
striving to be prepared for an admittance into 
the heavenly mansion, although she had often 
stumbled and fallen short; but observed, ‘‘ though 


| the righteous fall seven times, yet they rise 


again.” She then remarked to her children, 
that a secret engagement and exercise had been 
the frequent companion of her mind for their 
advancement and growth in the truth; and called 
their attention to the necessity of a state of 
watchfulness, and to keep the eye single to that 
principle of life and light in themselves which 
would be a sure director, and preserve them in 
all their goings. 

In a short, affectionate address to two of her 


| grand-daughters, she advised them against the 


pursuit and love of this world’s vanities, which 
are but fading enjoyments; that so by their ex- 
ample and stability they might prove a help and 
strength to their parents. 

She encouraged a beloved grandson present, 
steadily to persevere in the path which leads to 
peace ; reminding him, that if concerned to ac- 
knowledge the Lord in all his ways, he would 
know his steps to be ordered aright, and thus 
experience a journeying on towards the heavenly 
Canaan ; saying, desires had often been raised in 
her heart that he might come to understand the 
truth of these things for himself. 

Her mind appearing relieved, and being que- 
ried with if she felt willing to go and leave us; 
she replied, “‘O! yes, entirely willing,—I see 
nothing in my way; I have long been weary of 
this world of trouble.” 

She quietly departed this life on the Ist of 
the 6th month, 1822, in the eighty-first year of 
her age. Being dead, she yet speaketh in the 
impressive language of conduct and example to 
us her survivors: “ Follow me, as I have en- 
deavored to follow Christ.” She was truly a 
cord to her children, laboring by the strength of 
her affection and the aspirations of her spirit, to 
gather them to that city whose walls are salva- 
tion, and into which doubtless her immortal soul 
hath entered. S. M. 


THE DIVINE BLESSING. 


If there is any time when we need, more than 
at others, the Divine blessing, it is when we are 
least thoughtful of our dependence upon it, and 
least disposed to ask for it. 


The celebrated Galen said employment was 


nature’s physician. It is indeed so important to 
happiness that indolence is justly considered the 
parent of misery. 
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Letter from M. Guyon to Fenelon, on his ap- 
pointment to the office of Preceptor of the Duke 
of Burgundy. 

[Paris,] “ August 18th, 1689. 

“ To the Abbé de Fenelon.—I have received 
without surprise, but not without sincere joy, the 
news of your appointment;—an appointment, 
however, in which it seems to me his majesty 
has done no more than respond to the just claims 
which you have upon this important office. For 
some time past, as it was necessary that the ap- 
pointment should be made, I have had but little 
doubt, that it would devolve upon yourself. 

The last time in which I attended the reli- 
gious service of mass, at which you administered, 
[ had an impression on my mind, without being 
able to tell why it should arise, that I might not 
hereafter have so frequent opportunities to unite 
with you in this service. As my thoughts were | 
thus, in some degree, directed to yourself, the 
secret prayer arose from my heart,—Oh that, 
amid the artifices of the world to which he is ex- 
posed, he may ever be a man of a simple and | 
childlike spirit! I understand now, better than 
I did then, why it was that the Lord gave me 
such earnest desire in your behalf. 

“T should not be surprised, sir, if you should | 
experience some degree of natural distaste and | 
repugnance in relation to the office to which you | 
are now called; but you will not fail to commit 
yourself entirely to the Lord, who will enable 
you to overcome all such trials, and will render | 
all other necessary aid. When the moment of | 
duty and of action comes, you may be assured | 
that he will not fail to bestow upon you those | 





expectations, as well as in other things. Leave 
all with God. Do not doubt, that the fruit will 
come in its season; and that God, through the 
faith of those that love him and labor for him, 
will build up that which is nowinruins. I can- 
not conceal from you, what I have already in- 
timated, my conviction in view of the divine 
providences, that God has very merciful and fa- 
vorable designs in relation to the spiritual inter- 
ests of the prince; and perhaps you will be made 
a blessing to the king, his grandfather, also. 
“Tn seeing you enter upon a new field of la- 
bor, [ cannot forget, that our facilities of corres- 
pondence will be somewhat diminished. We 
shall not be able to see each other, or to write to 
each other, so often as we have done; but it will 


| not follow, that those Christian sympathies which 


have sprung up between us will be broken. A 
separation from each other will not interrupt and 
sunder the correspondence of the heart. My 
soul, in reference to yourself, and in its desire 
for your spiritual interests, is like a lamp which 
continually burns and consumes itself in the 
Lord’s presence. 

“This morning, in particular, my mind was 
greatly exercised. And as I was thinking, in 
connection with your character, and your position 


| in society, of the deep interest which I had felt, 


and which I continued to feel, the thought arose 
in my heart, Why is it thus? Why does the 
heavy responsibilitg of thus watching and pray- 
ing rest upon me, and consume me? I am but 
a little child, an infant. But a voice seemed 
to utter itself in my heart, and to reply :—Say 
not that thou art a little one. Ihave put my 


dispositions and qualifications which are appro- | word in thy mouth. Go where I shall send thee ; 
priate to the situation in which his providence | speak what I shall command. 
has placed you. Act always without regard to| ‘I speak, then, because I must do what the 
self. The less you have of self, the more you Lord has appointed me to do, and because the 
will have of God. Great as are the natural talents | Lord employs me as an instrument, and speaks 
which God has given you, they will be found to|in me. Already my prayer is in part answered. 
be useful in the employment to which you are| When the work is completed, and when I see, in 
now called, only in proportion as they move in | the full sanctification of a soul which is so dear 
obedience to divine grace. | to me, all that I have looked for, and all that I 
“You are called, in God’s providence, to aid | have expected, then shall I be able to say, Now, 
and to superintend in the education of a prince ; | Lord, let thy servant depart in peace ; for mine 
—a prince, too, whom with all his faults God | eyes have seen thy salvation. 
loves, and whom, as it seems to me, he designs | “T remain, yours in our Lord, 
to restore spiritually to himself. And I have the | “Jeanne Marte B. pe ta Motus Guyon.” 
satisfaction of believing, that, in the discharge [ 
of this important office, you will feel it your duty “ LIFE IS SWEET. 
to act in entire dependence, moment by moment,| ‘ What,” I asked a friend, who had been on 
on the influences of the Holy Spirit. God has | a delicious country excursion, “did you see that 
chosen you to be his instrumeat in this work ;| best pleased you ?” 
and he has chosen you for this purpose, while he| My friend has cultivated her love of moral). 
has passed by others, because he has enabled you more than her perception of physical beauty, 
to recognize and appreciate, in your own heart, | and I was not surprised when, after replying, 
the divine movement. Although you may not, | with a smile, that she would tell me honestly, 
on account of the extreme youth of the prince, | she went on to say: “ My cousin took me to see 
see immediately those fruits of your labors which | a man who had been a clergyman in the Metho- 
you would naturally desire, still do not be dis-| dist connection. He bad suffered from a nervous 
couraged. Die to yourself in your hopes and | rheumatism, and from a complication of diseases, 
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aggravated by ignorant drugging. Every muscle 
in his body, excepting those which move his eyes 
and tongue, is paralyzed. His body has become 
as iron. His limbs have lost the human form. 
He has not been lain on a bed for seven years. 
He suffers pain. He has invented a chair which 
affords him some alleviation. His feelings are 
fresh and kindly, and his mind is unimpaired. 
He reads constantly. His book is fixed in a frame 
before him, and he manages to turn the leaves 
by an instrument which he moves with his 
tongue. He has an income of thirty dollars! 
This pittance, by the vigilant economy of his 
wife, and some aid from kind rustic neighbors, 
bring the year round. His wife is the most gen- 
tle, patient, and devoted of loving nurses. She 
never has too much to do, to do all well ; no wish 
or thought goes beyond the unvarying circle of 
her conjugal duty. Her love is as abounding as 
his wants—her cheerfnlness as sure as the rising 
sun. She has not for years slept two hours con- 
secutively. 

I did not know which most to reverence, his 
patience or hers! and so I said to them. “ Ah !” 
said the good man, with a most serene smile, 
“ life is still sweet to me; howcan it but be so 
with such a wife?’ ”’ 

And surely life is sweet to her, who feels, every 
hour of the day, the truth of this gracious ac- 
knowledgment. 

Oh, ye, who live amidstalternate sunshine and 
showers of plenty, to whom night brings sleep 
and daylight freshness—ye murmurers and com- 
plainers who fret in the harness of life till it galls 
you to the bone—who recoil at the lightest bur- 
den, and shrink from a passing cloud—consider 
the magnanimous sufferer my friend described, 
and learn the divine art that can distil sweetness 
from the bitterest cup.— Miss Sedgwick, in Union 
Mag. 





THE PEQUOT OF A HUNDRED YEARS. 
An Authentic Narrative. 


“T am an aged hemlock : the winds of a hun- 
dred winters have whistled through my branches: 
I am dead at the top,” saida venerable Mohawk 
chieftain. The ancient Pequot Indian woman, 
whose brief history is here given, expressed her- 
self in language alike figurative and natural to 
the Indian race: “‘I1 am a withered shrub: I 
have stood a hundred years: all my leaves are 
fallen; but water from the river of God still 
keeps my root alive.” Here was a bright allu- 
sion, (wanting in the speech of the Mohawk,) 
which implied confidence in God. 

This individual, long known in her neigh- 
borhood as the Good Old Ruth, died February 
5th, 1833. The Pequots, her native tribe, were 
distinguished for cruelty, and hatred of the Chris- 
tian religion; and she herself, in early life, 
possessed the same characteristics. Her memory 
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reached back to the period when the eastern 
part of Connecticut was full of Mohegans and 
Pequots, and the Narragansetts were numerous 
in Rhode Island. 

Among these tribes, more than half of her 
life was passed. She well remembered the en- 
listment of the Indians in the army that took 
Louisburg from the French in 1745, and to her 
last days would describe their march in glowing 
language—the women and children following 
them for some miles, wailing and lamenting ac- 
cording to their native custom. In her youth, 
she resided awhile among the Narragansetts, 
and married one of that tribe, named Pomham, 
with whom she removed to the Mohegan settle- 
ments in the vicinity of New London, Connecti- 
cut. 

They lived together about a dozen years, 
in a low irregular manner, often wandering into 
the neighboring towns, and obtaining a subsis- 
tence by labcr or begging, but by no means 
scrupulous in their principles, or upright in their 
conduct. Pomham at length died; the sons 
went to sea, the daughters to service; and, at 
fifty years of age, Ruth was left a lonely widow, 
ignorant of Christ, and with no cheering hope 
either for this world or the next. 

About this period, she became a constant 
attendant upon an aged lady, who was very in- 
firm, but intelligent and pious. This lady often 
conversed with her on the subject of religion, 
and two young children connected with the 
family took great pains to teach her to read and 
understand the New Testament. Its truth, now, 
for the first time, brought home to her under- 
standing, made a deep impression on her soul. 
She soon began to confess her sins to God, and 
to ery to him for mercy. The knowledge that 
she imbibed from the lips of these children, 
seemed to her, as she afterwards said, “‘ sweeter 
than meat or sleep.” 

Her situation was one of great confinement, 
but whenever permission was given her to go out 
for refreshment or exercise, instead of availing 
herself of it, she would spend the time with 
these children, sitting down on a low stool by 
their side, while they instructed her from the 
Bible or other good books—preferring this 
privilege to the enjoyment of the fresh air, or 
rambling in the green fields. Thus was she 
gently led, like a little child, by the instrumen- 
tality of litt/e children, to the feet of the Saviour; 
and after having, for some time, given decided 
evidence of piety, she was received into the com- 
munion of the Baptist church, about the year 
1790. 

During the last thirty years of her life, she 
resided with her youngest daughter in a com- 
fortable tenement, where the charitable and the 
pious often went to see her, and took care that 
in her old age she should not be without some 
of the comforts of life. Those who knew her 
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origin and her early history, were surprised at 
the depth of her Christian experience ; and even 
strangers were often affected to tears, to find so 
heavenly a relish of divine things in one ao poor, 
so ignorant, and so aged. 

Her senses were very little impaired at 
ninety years of age, but she had never been able 
to read very fluently ; and a visit from a Chris- 
tian, or even from a child, who would read to 
her in one of her two precious books, her Bible 
and psalm book, was a blessing for which she 
used most devoutly to thank God. For every 
little article of comfort also, that was presented 
to her, she would first give thanks to God, and 
then express her gratitude to her earthly bene- 
factor. 

The smallest of these gifts would instantly 
carry her mind away to its Author, and lead her 
to dwell upon his goodness, sometimes with calm 
delight, and sometimes with deep emotion. 
“God is good,” she would say, “ O, how good ! 
The air that comes in at my window, the sing- 
ing of birds, and all the sounds I hear, tell me 
that he is good. This fruit that I hold in my 
hand speaks of his goodness—I see it every- 
where—I learn more of it every day. Yes, he 
is good, and he is my Heavenly Father—that is 
my exceeding joy.” 

She often spoke of the sweet views she 
had of God, and Christ, and heaven, during the 
silence of the night, always preferring to sleep 


alone, that the communion of her soul with God | 


might be undisturbed. “ It is sweet,’ said she, | 
“to be alone in the night season with my | 
Saviour.” 

A visitor once wished to ascertain whether | 
her love to the Saviour was truly spiritual, or 
merely like what we feel for adear earthly 
friend. “ Ruth,’ said she, “do you really love 
tne Saviour more—”’ She could proceed no 
further, before the aged woman raised her 
Shrivelled hand from the bed, and exclaimed, | 
with great animation, ‘ Better than all the world 
besides—better than friend or kindred. He is 
all my hope and all my joy.” 

She manifested such confidence in God, 
and so happy an assurance of heaven, that faith 
seemed at times lost in vision. Life had no 
distressing doubts or cares—neither had death 
any terrors. ‘“‘I am in the hands of my Father,” 
she would say: “‘ God will take care of me all 
the days of my appointed time—I will wait. 
But I am not afraid of death. Jesus has been 
through the valley, and he will go with me. I 
will lean upon his rod and his staff.” 

All who came near her shared in her 
prayers and exhortations; and after she had lost 
her eyesight, even the sound of footsteps passing 
by, would make her heart beat quick with desire 
for the salvation of the wayfaring man and the 
stranger. ‘To some teachers who had been in- 
strumental in establishing a Sabbath school in 
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the neighborhood, she said, “I thank my God 
for what you have done. May he bless you for 
it. I cannot see it, but I can hear the little feet, 
as they patter along on the Sabbath morning, 
and I rejoice that they are going where they 
will be taught to love the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Once, on a cold day in winter, the almoners 
of a charitable society carried her a donation very 
opportunely. As they opened their stores, her 
daughter remarked, “ Mother will surely think 
this comes in answer to prayer, for when I told 
her this morning that we had nothing left, she 
bade me trust in God and take courage, saying, 
‘T have been young, and now | am old, but never 
saw I the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beg- 
ging bread.’’’ Her mother from her bed over- 
heard this last sentence, and interrupting her, 
exclaimed, “‘O, he has always fed me, and he 
always will ; none ever trusted in him and was 
forsaken.” 

At another time, they arrived on their 
charitable errand just as Ruth was about to take 
her dinner. As she was blind, they entered un- 
observed. Her food consisted of a kind of soup, 
made by boiling bones in corn water, and it 
stood before her ina rusty tin basin. After 
tasting it, she folded her hands and asked, to 
borrow the language of one of the visitors, “a 
most heavenly blessing.’ Her words were slow, 
but she expressed herself with great propriety 
and fervency. The idea she conveyed was, that 
as God had fed the Israelites in the wilderness 
with manna from heaven, so she in her poverty 
had been sustained by the same kind hand ; and 
she prayed that she might always have a thank- 
ful heart, and as good and as sweet food as that 
which was then before her. 

In a message to an absent minister, whose 


| prayers and conversation had yielded her great 


delight and comfort, she said, “ Tell that dear 
man what happiness I have. Last night I had 
such views of heaven that I thought I heard the 
nusic of the angelic host, and saw the Saviour 
face to face. I could not believe but I was 
there, till I called to my child, and she answered 
me. O, it was a foretaste of heavenly bliss! 
Tell him that this is my continual frame of mind.” 
In October, 1*32, Ruth entered her hun- 
dredth year. She was exceedingly shrivelled, 
and had been blind about five years, but she was 
able to sit up a great part of each day, and to 
walk with her staff from the bed to the fire. It 
seemed probable that she might live much 
longer, but an accidental wound in her hand, 
made by a favorite dog, was followed by morti- 
fication and sudden death. ‘The last distinct 
words she uttered were, “Come, my Saviour, 
come!” Happy, happy old woman! Glorious 
the grace of that gospel thus manifested in her 
—triumphant in poverty, infirmity, and death! 
Thine, O blessed Saviour! be all the glory ! 
Mott's Sketches. 
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SUFFERINGS OF RICHARD SELLER. 
Richard Seller was a fisherman of Kilnsea, on 
the coast of Yorkshire, who had been convinced 
of the truth of the Gospel, as held by the Society 
of Friends. During the war between the English 
and Dutch, about the year 1665, he was pressed 


at Scarborough into the king’s service, and | 
forcibly convey yed ou board the flag ship “ Royal | 


Prince,” 
Spragg, and having on board nearly one thou- | 
sand men. Being ‘commanded to go to work at 


| 


| 
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about, and beat him,—and in three or four times 
of the capstan’s going about, the seizings were 
loosed, and he came and sat down by me. Then 
I called the men from the capstan and had them 
sworn, whether they had loosed him or not ; but 
they all denied that they either loosed him or 
knew by what means he was loosed; neither 
could the seizings ever be found. Therefore [ 


commanded by Admiral Sir Edward | did and do believe that it was an invisible power 


that set him at liberty, and I did promise before 
God and the company, that I would never beat 


the capstan, he declined, and told them that not | a Quaker again, nor any man else for conscience 


being free to do the king’s work, he would not | sake.” 
Upon this the | 


live at his charge for victuals. 


boatswain’s mate beat him severely : and he was 


ordered on the quarter deck, where the captain 


asking him the reason of his refusing to fight, 
or partake of the ship’s provisions, he replied 
that he was afraid of offending God, and durst 
not fight with carnal weapons ; whereupon the 


| take it from me if you please.” 


captain also fell upon him with his cane, knock- | 


ing him down thrce or four times on the deck, 
and beating him very severely as long as he had 
strength to do it. One Thomas Horner coming 
up, who had some acquaintance with Richard, 
entreated the captain “to be merciful, for he 
knew him to be an honest and good man ;” but 
the captain in his fury exclaimed, “he is a 
Quaker—I will beat his brains out!” and falling 
upon him again, beat him until he became ex- 


hausted, and then called another person to help 


him. After this they tied ropes to bis wrists, 
and reeving the ropes through two blocks in the 
mizen-shrouds, hoisted him up aloft, and fas- 


tened the ropes, so that he hung there by his. 


wrists for some time, a butt for the vulgar jests 
of this wicked crew. Then they let fly the ropes, 
and he fell upon the deck. 
to the boatswain’s mate, to “ take the Quakerly 
dog away, and put him to the capstans, and 
make him work, and beat him, and spare him 
not.” This man performed his officer’s command 
thoroughly, beating Richard unmercifully, tying 
his hands to the capstan, and making the men 
thus haul him round with them by main force. 
But the fastenings of his hands coming loose by 
some means which no one could explain, the 
conscience of this guilty man appears to have 
been aroused ; he thought it was done by an in- 
visible hand ; and his mind was so strongly af- 


The captain called , 


At this the admiral told him, that he 
must lose his cane (the insignia of his office ;) 
which he willingly yielded. He added, that “he 
must also lose his place ;” which also he was 
willing todo. He then told him “ he must lose 
his right hand ;” when he held it out, and said, 
So they took 
his cane from him, and displaced him, but did 
not fulfil the other barbarous threat. 

Richard was given in charge by the admiral 
to seven men, who Were commanded to beat him 
wherever they met with him, for seven days and 
nights, and to make him work; the first of 
which they did till they were weary, and desired 
to be excused. Another man then undertook 
it, and beat him occasionally for a day and a 
night ; when he also desired to be excused. The 
admiral having him stripped, and examining his 
body, could find no bruises ; at which he grew 
angry with the men, for not beating him enough; 
but Captain Fowler replied to him, “I have 
beaten him myself as much as would have killed 
an ox.” The jester, (a silly man often in those 
days retained about the persons of the nobility 
to make merriment by his fooleries,) who had 
instigated them to the hoisting punishment, 
said, ‘‘ he had him hung a great while by the 
arms up aloft in the shrouds;” and the men 
declared, ‘‘ they also had beaten him very sore, 
but they might as well have beaten the main- 
mast.’”’ ‘The admiral, however, was inexorable; 


| Richard was laid in irons, and the ship’s compa- 


fected by the circumstance, that he “ promised | 


before God and man, that he would never beat 


nor cause to be beaten, either Quaker or any | 


other man that refused for conscience-sake to act 


for the king; and if he should, he wished he | 


might lose his right hand.” 
This man’s turn came now to suffer. 


He was | 


| 


ny by proclamation prohibited, on pain of similar 
punishment, from providing him with food. So 
he lay in irons day and night for nearly two 
weeks, and would probably have famished, but 
that two Friends of Bridlington had, early after 
his seizure, sent him a supply of provisions. As 
it was, he grew very ill with a fever. After 
some days, the remainder of his food being taken 
away, the carpenter’s mate secretly provided him 
with some refreshments, telling him that he had 
of his own, independent of the ship’s provis- 
ions, and that before he came on board he was 
strictly charged by his wife and mother, “ that 


called up before the admiral, for refusing any | if any Quakers came on board, he should be 
longer to beat Richard Seller : and being desired | kind to them ;” he added that he had also lately 


to answer for himself, he said, ‘‘I have beaten 
him very sore 5 and I seized his arms to the 
capstan’s bars, and forced them to heave him 


received a. letter from them, wherein they re- 
peated their charge, ‘ to remember his promise, 
and be kind to Quakers, if any were on board.” 
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This man, however, was soon sent away from the 
vessel on some occasion, and Richard remained 
without sustenance for three days and nights. 
After suffering in this way for a considerable 
time, the admiral called a council of war, com- 
posed of the officers of that and other ships, to 
decide on the final punishment to which Richard 
Seller should be condemned. Being so Jame with 


and my spirit is one with his. And therefore I 
desire you in all kindness, when you take his 
life, to give me the liberty to go off; for I shall 
not be willing to serve his majesty any longer on 
board ship. So I do entreat you once more, to 
be merciful to this poor man.” 


The chief gunner also, who had been formerly 


a captain, came in the same humble manner, 
and begged for Richard’s life. The admiral, 
however, persisted, and desired him to go down, 
and spend the day in taking leave of his ac- 
quaintances on board. That night one of the 
in sentiment, to what death to subject their| men kindly offered him the use of his hammock, 
prisoner, this man proposed that he “should be} and he obtained the luxury which had long been 
put in a barrel or cask driven full of nails with | denied him, whilst he lay continually in irons, 
their points inwards, and so rolled to death.” | of a good night’s rest. About eight o’clock the 
But the council of war thinking this too horrible | next morning, the captains of the other ships, 
a punishment, agreed that he should be hung. | who had joined in the council of war, having 
The poor innocent prisoner meanwhile was lift- | come on board, and a rope being fastened on the 
ing up his heart to the God of his life; who | mizen-yard arm, with a boy ready to turn him 
left him not in his extremity, but raised his mind | off, Richard was brought out to be executed. 
above all earthly things, endued him with sud-| And coming to the spot, the commander asked 
den strength, and enabled him to declare to the | the council how their judgment stood? And 
assembly, that “ the hearts of kings themselves | most of them consenting, he turned to the pri- 
were in the hand of the Lord, and so were theirs | soner, and desired him freely to speak, if he had 
and his; that he valued not what they could do} anything to say before his execution. He replied 
to this his body, for he was at peace with God | that he had little at present to say. Then came 
and with all mankind, even with them, his ad-|a man who bid him go forward to be hung; and 
versarics ; that he could never die in a better| he stepping on the gunnel to go towards the 
condition, for the Lord had satisfied him that rope, the commander bid him stop there, if he 
his sins were forgiven, and he was glad in} had anything to say: At this juncture, when 
perhaps the hearts of some were softening at 
‘the fate which seemed impending over this inno- 
| cent sufferer, the person who had acted as judge 
| on the trial, incautiously showed his bigotry by 
| the remark, ‘¢ Sir Edward is a merciful man that 
puts that Aeretic to no worse death than hang- 
ing.” The word heretic struck the ear of the 
admiral, who professed bimself a protestant ; and 
| scorning to be made a tool to execute the ven- 
| geance of a papist, he turned quickly about, and 
asked him what he had said. “TI say,” replied 
he, “that you are a merciful man, that puts him 
to no worse death than hanging.” “ But,” said 
the commander, * what is that other word that 
thou saidst ?—that heretic—I say, he is more a 
Christian than thyself; for I do believe thou 


the irons that he could not stand, he was set on 
the bulk head to hear his sentence. The judge 
or president, who was governor of Dover Castle, 
was a papist ; and when they were much divided 


His merey that He had made him willing to 
suffer for his name’s sake—that he was heartily 
glad and did really rejoice with a seal to the 


same in his heart.’ His accusers and judges 
could not bear this, and most of them slunk | 
away. A man cameand laid his hand on Rich- ; 
ard’s shoulder, saying, “‘ where are all thy accu- | 
sers?”? And looking round he found them gone. 
The admiral, however, being still there, he 
showed him his terrible sores, produced by the 
irons on his limbs; and an old soldier coming 
up, put off his cap, and kneeling down upon his 
bared knees before the commander, with the ob- | 
sequious etiquette of the navy, begged his par- 
don three times, and having got liberty to speak 
thus addressed him: “ Noble Sir Edward, you 








know that I have served his majesty under you 
many years, both in this nation and other nations, 
by sea, and you were always a merciful man: 
therefore do I entreat you in all kindness, to be 
merciful to this poor man, who is condemned to 
die to-morrow, and only for denying your order 
for fear of offending God, and for conscience-sake; 
and we have but one man on board, out of nine 
hundred and fifty, which doth refuse for con- 
science-sake ; and shall we take his life away ? 
Nay, God forbid. For he hath already declared, 
that if we take his life, there shall a judgment 
appear on some on board within eight and forty 
hours ; and to me it hath appeared ; therefore I 
am forced to come upon quarter-deck before you, 


| wouldst hang me, if it were in thy power.” And 
| turning to his prisoner, he said, ‘* Come down 
again ; I will not hurt a hair of thy head, for I 
cannot make one hair grow.”” He immediately 
caused it to be proclaimed three times over, that 
if any credible man on board would give evi- 
dence that Richard had done any thing deserving 
of death, he should have it; but no one appear- 
ing, he proclaimed, * that the Quaker was as 
free a man as any on board.” So the men who 
filled the shrouds, tops and decks, heaved up 
their hats, and loudly cried, “‘ God bless Sir Ed- 
ward, he is a merciful man.” And thus did the 
Almighty Care-taker of his lowly dependent 
children, defeat the evil intentions of those who 
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sought the life of this faithful sufferer for the 
cause of a pure conscience, and for his testimony 
to the peaceful nature of true Christianity. Great 
was the peace with which bis soul was filled on 
this memorable day. Much kindness was shown | 
to him by all on board; but he declared that} 
‘the great kindness of the Lord exceeded all.” | 

Being thus preserved from death, he was soon | 
after made instrumental to the saving of the 
ship, and the lives of many on board. It appears | 
that he was visited by a remarkable dream or 
vision, in which it was shown him that the ves- | 
sel would be engaged with the Dutch on a certain | 
sand- bank, and in imminent danger of running 
aground, and so becoming a prey to the enemy. 
And though it was death by the rules of the 
navy for any one to say anything calculated to 
discourage the crew in time of battle, yet he was 
not easy without mentioning the circumstance to | 
one or two of the officers; and when afterwards | 
they were engaged in battle, he from the shrouds 
pointed out to the pilot the very sand-bank | 
which had been marvellously manifested to him | 
several days before, when he and the rest were 
entirely unacquainted with such a shoal. The 
vessel was immediately put about, in spite of 
the commander’s orders to the contrary, who 
knew nothing of the danger; and they were 
thus suddenly rescued from running aground | 
through the instrumentality of this despised and | 
abused man. During the engagement, he was 
employed in attending to the poor wounded and 
dying men ; and again saved the ship from dan- | 
ger, by pointing out a fire-ship rapidly approach- 
ing them through the smoke, filled with com- 
bustibles, in order to set them on fire by the 
collision which would soon have taken place. 

About a week after this, they were again en- 
gaged with the Dutch, and Richard was as before 
employed in carrying down and attending to the 
wounded men. This day they lost about two 
hundred of their ship’s company. In describing 
this day’s work he says, “ the lieutenant meet- 
ing me, asked me if I had received any wound? 
I told him none. He asked,‘ how I came to be 
so bloody?’ Then I told him it was with carry- | 
ing down wounded men.’ So he took me in his | 
arms, and kissed me; and this was the same 
lieutenant that persecuted me so with irons at 
the first.’ 

Soon after this, the vessel arriving near Cha- 
tham, the admiral came up to Richard, and lay- 
ing his hand on his head, said, “‘ thou hast done 
well, and very well too,” and gave him liberty 
to go ashore. Richard requested from him a} 
certificate, to show that he had not run away. | 
The admiral, knowing he was a fisherman, and | 
likely, from his occupation, to be exposed again | 
to be pressed on board some ship of war, said, | 
“ thou shalt have one to keep thee clear at home, | 
and also in thy fishing ;”’ and having it made 
out, he signed it, and gave it to Richard, wish- 
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ing him well, and desiring to hear from him if 
he got well home. His pay was offered him; 
but he refused it, and told them he had money 
of his own, which he hoped would serve him 
till he reached his home. 

Such is the remarkable narrative of the suffer- 
ings of this faithful man, who, rather than vio- 
late his conscience by being instrumental to 
destroy other men’s lives, endured with patience 
many sore trials, “ loving not his life unto the 
death ;” but was freely resigned to martyrdom 
for his testimony against war, and was preserved 
from it at the last extremity, by a memorable in- 
terposition of Him who can change the hearts 
and purposes of men at his will. And thus was 
he enabled to triumph over the malice of his 
enemies, who, conscious at length of his inno- 
cence and virtue, became his friends and fa- 
vorers. 
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In our last number we alluded to the proposi- 
tion made in some of the southern papers, to 
revive the African slave trade, and published 
the remarks of the Charleston Standard advo- 
eating that measure. The result of the late 
election for president appears to have revived 
the hopes of some of the southern people, that 
the government wiil be prepared to extend the 
curse of human slavery over territory now free, 
and that in order to supply the demand for labor, 


lit will be necessary to revive the horrors of the 


foreign slave trade. We were not however preé- 
pared to believe that the government of any State 
of the American Union would press this propo- 
sition upon the Legislature, but within the past 
week, we have read the message of Governor 
Adams to the Legislature of South Carolina, 
openly advocating the revival of a traffic which 
has been denounced as piracy, by nearly all civil- 
ized nations, our own included. It is also re. 
ported that the views of the Governor have 
so far prevailed as to induce the Legislature to 


| appoint a committee to consider that part of the 
| message which proposes the revival of the slave 


trade. In this remarkable document it is recom- 
mended that a law be passed exempting at least 
one slave from seizure for any debt which may 
hereafter be contracted by the holder, that thus 
each white man who acquires “this species of 
property” may become personally interested in 
sustaining the institution. He then proceeds to 
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urge his views upon the Legislature by the fol- 
lowing arguments, which we quote for the infor- 
mation of such of our readers as may not have 
the opportunity of perusing the document. 


“The consumption of cotton has steadily in- 
creased, and will in a few years exceed the sup- 
ply—not from want on our part, of land on which 
to grow it, but from want of operators to culti- 
vate it. The demand for the article being great- 
er than the supply, the price must go up, in the 
absence of all disturbing causes. As long as this 
continues to be the case, we must prosper; but | 
the certain effect of high prices will be to stimu- 
late the growth of it in foreign countries, and in 
time to destroy the monopoly which we have so 
long enjoyed. The possession of this monopoly 
is the chief element of Southern prosperity, and 
the dependence of the manufacturing interest on 
us for a supply of this article will continue to 
prove to be one of our strongest safeguards. 
The amount of cotton now grown in the East 
Indies should open our eyes to our true policy. 
The idea that African slaves only can successful- 
ly grow cotton, is an entire mistake. Under | 
British domination, free SLAVES are now pro- 
ducing in the East more than the entire crop of 
the United States in 1820. From a report of the 
Hon. W. L. Marcy, Secretary of State, in an- 
swer to a resolution of Congress, it appears that | 
during the year 1855 the shipments of cotton to 


Great Britain were from the United States, in | 


round numbers, 679,000,000 of pounds, and 
from the Hast Indies, Egypt and Brazil, | 
202,000,000 of pounds. Whenever England and } 
the Continent can procure their supply of the raw 
material elsewhere than from us, and the cotton 
States are limited to the home market, then will 
our doom be sealed. Destroy the value of slave 
labor and emancipation follows inevitably. This | 
England, our commercial rival, clearly sees, and | 
hence her systematic efforts to stimulate the pro- | 
duction of cotton in the East. The success 

which has thus far attended those efforts will in- 
cite her to redouble them. The East Indies | 
abound in fertile land and cheap labor. France 
too, is encouraging and stimulating its growth in | 
Algeria, with like advantages of soil and labor. 
To maintain our present position, we must have 
cheap labor also. This can be obtained in but 
one way—by re-opening the African slave trade. | 
Until Providence interposes and changes his or- 
ganis, the African must continue to be a 
‘‘hewer of wood and a drawer of water.” It is 
a diseased sentimentality which starts back at 
the idea of legalizing the slave trade, and at the 
same time contemplates without emotion the 
cruel servitude which capital exacts of labor, all | 
the world over. There was a time when canting | 
philanthropists had instilled into us a belief that | 
slavery was wrong. Investigation has entirely 

changed the once common sentiment on this point. 
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The South now believes that a mysterious Provi- 
dence has brought the two races together on this 
continent for wise purposes, and that the exist- 
ing relation has been mutually beneficial. South- 
ern slavery has elevated the African to a degree 
of civilization which the black race has never at- 
tained in any other age or country. ‘‘ We see 
it now in its true light, and regard it as the most 
safe and stable basis for free institutions in the 
world.” 

Had the slave trade never been closed, the 
equilibrium between the North and South would 
not have been destroyed. The North has had 
the Old World from which to draw her supply 
of labor, and hence the rapid settlement of the 
North-west. Since 1808 the South has supplied 
her own labor, and has necessarily made slower 
progress in settling up the South-west. If the 
trade were open now, I am persuaded that the 
South would not consent to close it ; and this is, 
perhaps, the best answer to the argument derived 
from the mere sentiment that is arrayed against 
the proposition. It is apprehended that the 


opening of this trade will lessen the value of 


slaves, and ultimately destroy the institution. 
It it a sufficient answer to point to the fact that 
unrestricted immigration has not diminished the 
value of labor in the North-western section of 
the Confederacy. The cry there is, want of 
labor, notwithstanding capital has the pauperism 
of the Old World to press into its grinding ser- 
vice. If we cannot supply the demand for slave 
labor, then we must expect to be supplied with a 
species of labor we do not want, and which is, 
from the very nature of things, antagonistic to 
our institutions. It is much better that our 
drays should be driven by slaves—that our fac- 
tories should be worked by slaves—that our 
hotels should be served by slaves—that our 
locomotives should be manned by slaves, than 
that we should be exposed to the introduction, 
from any quarter, of a population alien to us by 
birth, training and education, and which, in the 
process of time, must lead to that conflict be- 
tween capital and Jabor, “which makes it so 
difficult to maintain free institutions in all 
wealthy and highly civilized nations where such 
institutions as ours do not exist.” In all Slave- 
holding States true policy dictates that the su- 


| perior race should direct, and the inferior per- 


form all menial service. Competition between 
the white and black man for this service may 
not disturb Northern sensibility, but it does not 
exactly suit our latitude. Irrespective, however, 
of interest, the act of Congress declaring the 
slave trade piracy, is a brand upon us which I 
think it important to remove. If the trade be 
piracy, the slave must be plunder; and. no in- 
genuity can avoid the logical necessity of such 
conclusion. My hopes and fortunes are indis- 
solubly associated with this form of society. I 
feel that I -would be wanting in duty, if I did not 
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urge you to withdraw your assent to an act, 
which is itself a direct condemnation of our in- 
stitutions. But we have interests to enforce a 
course of self-respect. I believe, as I have 
already stated, that more slaves are necessary to 
a continuance of our monopoly in plantation pro- 
ducts. I believe that they are necessary to the 
full development of our whole round of agricul- 
tural and mechanical resources; that they are 
necessary to the restoration of the South to an 
equality of power in the General Government, 
perhaps to the very integrity of slave society, dis- 
turbed as it has been by causes which have in- 
duced an undue proportion of the ruling race. 
To us have been committed the fortunes of this 
peculiar form of society, resulting from the union 
of unequal races. It has vindicated its claim to | 
the approbation of an enlightened humanity. It 
has civilized and christianized the African. It 
has exalted the white race itself to higher hopes 
and purposes, and it is perhaps of the most 
sacred obligation that we should give it the means 
of expansion, and that we should press it for- 
ward to a perpetuity of progress.” 

It is with sorrow of heart that we record such 
sentiments as emanating from an officer of one of the 
State governments. How far these views may find 
favor in the south, time must determine, but there 
is every probability that this subject will claim 
the attention of Congre 





















































































































































ss; and judging from past 
aggressions of the slave power, we have reason 
to fear, not only the revival of the slave trade, 
but the establishment of slavery in territory 


now free. 



































While the members of our Society may feel 
themselves restrained from active participation in 
the affairs of government, it becomes each indi- 
vidual to enquire how far his personal influence 
can be exerted in stemming the torrent of iniqui- 
ty which threatens the destruction of our beloved 
country. 

Our principles prevent us from opposing what 
we believe wrong by a resort to violence of any 
kind, but there is nothing in our profession that 
should prevent us from protesting against iniqui- 
ty, and doing what our hands find to do in ad- | 
vancing the cause of truth and righteousness. | 
When we have done this in the peaceable spirit | 
of the gospel, we have only to renew our faith | 
in the divine power, and rest in the consciousness 
that we have done what we could, leaving the 
result to Him in whose hands are the destinies 
of nations. 











































































































Dizp,—By consumption, on the 27th of 10th month 
last, in Philadelphia, at the residence of her mother, 
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Mary W. Tuurston, wife of Joseph D. Thurston, of 
Flushing, Long Island, in the 29th year of her age. 
And on the 19th of last month, their youngest child, 


| Anna, of scarlet fever, in the third year of her age. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association of Friends 


| for the Relief of the Suffering Poor will be held in the 


Committee room of Cherry Street Meeting House, 
this (Seventh day) evening, at 7} o’clock, at which 
Friends are particularly invited to attend. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The following remarks of the late Enoch 
Lewis appeared in the 39th number of volume 
ninth of Friends’ Review, and were probably 
written not long before the decease of the venera- 
ble and lamented editor of that Journal. 

His long experience and ripe judgment entitle 
his remarks to the consideration of all who pro- 


| fess to stand in the assemblies of the people as 


ambassadors for Christ. 

The “ manner of preaching” has also engaged 
the attention of the Editors of the Friend, pub- 
lished in London. A correspondent of that 
Journal, in alluding to the subject, makes the 
following observations, which are applicable to 
some of the meetings in this country. 

‘We have in our meeting, (a large one,) very 
often to witness what is very trying and dis- 
couraging, particularly to the young. We have 
aman Friend who has filled the station of a 
minister for many years. He has naturally a 
clear strong voice ; and yet he drops his voice so 
at the end of sentences, and often speaks so low 
and indistinctly, that more than one half the 
meeting lose any benefit from his communica- 


‘tions, whilst others have to make great effort to 


catch the import of what he says. We have 
another, a woman Friend, who also has a good 
voice, but she introduces an ‘a’ between every 
two or three words, and thus mars what would 
otherwise be rather an agreeable delivery. We 
have a third, also a woman, who speaks so low, 
with her head held down, that I have never yet 
heard a whole sentence she has uttered; and 1 


| sit too, with regard to her, in a favorable situa- 
‘tion for hearing.” 


Believing that a subject of so much impor- 
tance, is worthy of a little space in a periodical 


‘devoted to the “interests of the Society of 


Friends,” I forward these remarks, with the 
communication referred to, for insertion. 
Philadelphia, 11th mo. 20th, 1856. 


TONES AND GESTURES IN PREACHING. 


“The following advice is appended to the 
Queries for Meetings of Ministers and Elders, 
in the Book of Discipline of our Yearly Meet- 
ing: ‘It is earnestly and affectionately recom- 
_mended, that ministers and elders watch over 
| one another for good, to help those who are 
| exercised in the ministry in the right line : dis. 
couraging forward spirits that run into word, 
without life and power; advising against affec. 
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tation of tones and gestures, and every thing 
that would hurt their service; yet encouraging 
the humble, careful traveller; ‘ speaking a word 
in season to them that are weary.’ Though 
far from admitting, with the superficial Chester- 
field, that the manner is as important as the 
matter, even in the common affairs of life, yet 
it must be acknowledged that the manner, even 
in the solemn work of the ministry of the gospel, 
is too important to be overluoked or disregarded. 
In every communication, the less there is to 
divert the attention of the hearers from the 
matter to any peculiarity of manner, the clearer 
and more permanent will the impression proba- 
bly be. 1 remember reading, many years ago, 
some observations upon style, in which the 
author lays down the position that a perfect 
sentence must convey the meaning intended, so 
clearly, and apparently so naturally, that the 
reader would not be left to imagine that the ex- 
pressions used were any other than such as every 
body else would have employed on the same oc- 
casion. Every emotion of the mind, particularly 
when a strong one, appears, to some extent, to 
prompt its peculiar tone and gesture; but it is 
of particular importance that these indications 
should not be permitted to run into excess. Now, 
it is well known that Friends in the ministry, 
and valuable ones too, sometimes fall, perhaps 
imperceptibly to themselves, into habits of tone, 
gesture, or manner, which cannot fail to divert 
the attention of their hearers from the matter, 
however weighty and important, to the manner. 
One habit, which some years since was very pre- 
valent among Friends, was that of giving to 
their communications a singing tone. I once 
heard a female minister deliver a communication 
of considerable length, almost from beginning to 
end, in a tone as tuneful and melodious as her 
voice could supply. Certainly such a manner 
of delivery must diminish the weight and force 
of any religious communication. 

“We sometimes hear a Friend in the minis- 
try, and the practice is probably peculiar to our 
Society, begin his communication in such a de- 
tached and broken manner—uttering, perhaps, 
one or two words at a time, with intervals be- 
tween successive words or sentences,—so long 
that the hearers are liable to forget the first be- 
fore a second is pronounced. It is true that 
that valuable minister, John Woolman, in relat- 
ing his own experience in the work of the minis- 
try, informs us that he sometimes found a neces- 
sity laid upon him to rise and proceed with the 
matter before him, though that matter was fur- 
nished so slowly that he compares his situation 
to one who was stepping from one stone to 
another, and who was often obliged, when he had 
taken one step, to look very carefully before he 
ventured to take another. This, however, ap- 
pears to have been rather the exception than the 
rule, and from the tenor of his remarks we may 
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fairly infer, that the steps to which he alludes 

were real ones, and not fragments of steps; con- 

sisting, probably, of sentences, each conveying 

its own meaning, and not of detached words, 

scarcely intelligible from want of connection. At 

all events, we must believe that if our ministers 

wait till the exercise is sufficiently matured in 

their own minds, before they rise to speak, it 

will be very seldom, if ever, that the matter will 

be furnished to them too slowly to constitute a 

connected discourse. On the other hand, we 

sometimes hear our ministering Friends, when 

warmed with their subject, giving vent to their 

feelings on a key so vehement as nearly to drown 

their articulation in the abundance of sound. I 

once heard a zealous young man, while earnestly 

addressing an audience, run so far into this ex- 

cess that it was almost impossible to understand 

any thing he said. It did not appear that he 
labored under any peculiar difficulty in his powers 

of articulation; his defective expression being 
probably the result of a want of care on his part, 

and a want of proper advice from his friends in 
his early movements, to preserve a natural and 
appropriate manner. The following anecdote, 

which I heard more than fifty years ago, from a 
valuable aged Friend, who had probably carried 
it in his memory from his youth, may perhaps 
not be destitute of instruction: An old man, a 
minister in our Society, had fallen into the offen- 
sive habit of giving utterance, at the end of 
almost every sentence, to a long, unmeaning ex- 
piration. At one time, after being engaged in 
the ministry and indulging as usual in this awk- 
ward habit, he found himself in company with 
a rough-hewn Virginian, who took occasion to 
thank him for the good sermon which he had 
preached to them that day; but who inquired, 
in conclusion, mingling with the inquiry a spice 
of profanity to render it more pungent, what was 
the use of that long ‘hah!’ at the end of every 
sentence? This coarse piece of eldership, com- 
ing from the source it did, produced an effect 
which probably more polished admonition might 
have failed to accomplish. The old man was 
cured from that time, of this unpleasant append- 
age to his ministry. This suggests the belief 
that habits injurious to the service of the minis- 
try, might in every instance be rectified, provided 
the minds of the speakers were sufficiently im- 
pressed with the importance and necessity of 
their rectification. 

‘There was a time, now, it may be hoped, 
happily passed away, when reading, as taught 
or practised in the common schools of this coun- 
try, was calculated to introduce unnatural and 
offensive habits of public speaking. Reading, 
particularly on a serious subject, was not unfre- 
quently performed in a tone more nearly ap- 
proaching to singing than to common delivery. 
Once, during the early portion of my life, while 
on a journey through the western country, | took 
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up my quarters for the night at a tavern, where, 
in the evening, a paper, I think only a common 
advertisement respecting the sale of property, 
was delivered to a young man to read for the in- 
formation of the company present. This service 
was performed in a manner that might have been 
mistaken for the enunciation of a psalm. This 
was, no doubt, the manner in which he had been 
taught to read. 

** As education has, within the last sixty years, 
been greatly advanced in most parts of our coun- 
try, there is no doubt that the manner of reading 
has with it been also greatly improved. In this 
improvement, the inculcation of a natural 
manner, both as to key and tone, is not the least 
important part. 

‘‘ These observations may be closed by the re- 
mark that the object, both of reading and speak- 
ing, whether on common or religious subjects, is 
to impress on the minds and understandings of 
the hearers, the sentiments of the speaker or 
writer. This purpose is most likely to be an- 
swered by deviating as little as possible from the 
tone and manner which nature dictates. 


E. L. 
Friends’ Review. 


APPLES AS FOOD. 


Liebig, the eminent physiologist, says :—The 
importance of apples as food has not hitherto 
been sufficiently estimated in this country, or 
understood. Besides contributing a large pro- 
portion of sugar, mucilage, and other nutritive 
matter, in the form of food, they contain such a 
fine combination of vegetable acids, extractive 
substances, and aromatic principles, with the nu- 
tritive matter, as to act powerfully in the capaci- 
ty of refrigerants, tonics and antiseptics; and 
when freely used at the season of ripeness by 
rural laborers and others, they prevent debility, 
strengthen digestion, correct the putrefactive 
tendencies of nitrogenous food, avert scurvy, and 
probably maintain and strengthen the powers of 
productive labor. The operators of Cornwall 
consider ripe applesnearly as nourishing as bread, 
and more so than potatoes. In the year 1801, 
a year of scarcity, apples, instead of being con- 
verted into cider, were sold to the poor, and the 
laborers asserted that they could stand their 
work on baked apples without meat ; whereas, a 
potato diet required either meat or fish. The 
French and Germans use apples extensively ; in- 
deed it is rare that they sit down, in the rural 
districts, without them, in some shape or other, 
even at the best tables. The laborers and me- 
chanics depend on them, to a very great extent, 
as an article of food, and frequently dine on 
sliced apples and bread. Stewed with rice, red 
cabbage, carrots or by themselves, with a little 


sugar and milk, they make both a pleasant and 
nutritious dish. 
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EXTRACT FROM DR. KANE’S NEW WORK. 


The most picturesque portion of the North 
Greenland coast is to be found after leaving Cape 
George Russell and approaching Dallas Bay. 
The red sandstones contrast most favorably with 
the blank whiteness, associating the cold tints 
of the dreary Arctic landscape with the warm 
coloring of more southern lands. The seasons 
have acted on the different layers of the cliff so 
as to give them the appearance of jointed ma- 
sonry, and the narrow line of greenstone at the 
top, caps them with well-simulated battlements. 

One of these interesting freaks of nature be- 
came known to us as the “ Three Brother Tur- 
rets.” 

The sloping rubbish at the root of the coast- 
wall led up, like an artificial causeway, to a gorge 
that was streaming at noonday with the southern 
sun, while everywhere else the rock stood out in 
the blackest shadow. Just at the edge of this 
bright opening rose the dreamy semblance of a 
castle, flanked with triple towers, completely iso- 
lated and defined. These were the “‘ Three Broth- 
er Turrets.” 

I was still more struck with another of the 
same sort, in the immediate neighborhood of my 
halting ground beyond Sunny Gorge, to the north 
of latitude 79°. A single cliff of greenstone, 
marked by the slaty limestone, that once encased 
it, rears itself above the crumbled kase of sand- 
stones, like the boldly-chiseled rampart of an 
ancient city. At its northern extremity, on the 
brink of a deep ravine which has worn its way 
among the ruins, there stands a solitary column 
or minaret-tower, as sharply finished as if it had 
been cast for the Place Vendome. Yet the length 
of the shaft above is four hundred and eighty 
feet; and it rises on a plinth or pedestal itself 
two hundred and eighty feet high. 

I remember well the emotions of my party as 
it first broke upon our view. Cold and sick as 
I was, I brought back a sketch of it which may 
have interest for the reader, though it scarcely 
suggests the imposing dignity of this magnificent 
landmark. Those who are happily familiar with 
the writings of Tennyson, and have communed 
with his spirit in the solitudes of a wilderness, will 
apprehend the impulse that inscribed the scene 
with his name.* 

Still beyond this comes the Archipelago which 
bears the name of our brig, studded with the 
names of those on board cf her who adhered to 
all the fortunes of the expedition, and at its 
eastern cape spreads out the Great Glacier of Hum- 
boldt. My recollections of this glacier are very dis- 
tinct. The day was beautifully clear on which I first 
saw it, and I have a number of sketches made as 
we drove along, in view of its magnificent face. 
They disappoint me, giving too much white sur- 
face and badly-fading distances, the grandeur of 





*They named the column “ Tennyson’s Monument.” 
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most entirely lost. 
I will not attempt to do better by florid descrip- 
tion. 
Men only rhapsodize about Niagara and the 
ocean. My notes speak simply of the “long 
ever-shining line of cliff diminished to a well- 
pointed wedge in the perspective ;” and again, of 
“the face of glistening ice, sweeping in a long 
curve from the low interior, the facets in front 
intensely illuminated by the sun.’’ But this 
line of cliff rose in solid glassy wall three hun- 
dred feet above the water level, with an unknown 
unfathomable depth below it; and its curved 
face, sixty miles in length from Cape Agassiz 
to Cape Forbes, vanished into unknown space at 
not more than a single day’s railrcad travel from 
the Pole. The interior with which it communi- 
cates, and from which it issued, was an unsur- 
veyed mer de glace, an ice-ocean, to the eye, of 
boundless dimensions. 
It was in full sight—the mighty crystal bridge 























































































































and Greenland. I say continents, for Greenland, 
however insulated it may ultimately prove to be, 
is in mass strictly continental. Its least possible 
axis, measured from Cape Farewell to the line 
of this glacier, in the neighborhood of the 80th 
parallel, gives a length of more than twelve 
hundred miles, not materially less than that of 
Australia from its northern to its southern cape. 

Imagine now, the centre of such a continent. 
occupied through nearly its whole extent by a 
deep, unbroken sea of ice, that gathers perennial 
increase from the water-shed of vast snow-covered 
mountains and all the precipitations of the at- 
mosphere upon its own surface. 

Imagine this, moving onward like a great gla- 
cial river, seeking outlets at every fiord and 
valley, rolling icy cataracts into the Atlantic and 
Greenland seas ; and at last, having reached the 
northern limit of the land that has borne it up, 
pouring out a mighty frozen torrent into unknown 
Arctic space. 

It is thus, and only thus, that we must form 
a just conception of a phenomenon like this 
Great Glacier. I had looked in my own mind 
for such an appearance, should I ever be fortu- 
nate enough to reach the northern coast of 
Greenland. But now that it was before me, I 
could hardly realize it. 

I had recognized, in my quiet library at home, 
the beautiful analogies which Forbos and Studer 
have developed between the glacier and the river. 
But I could not comprehend at first this complete 
substitution of ice for water. 

It was slowly that the conviction dawned on 
me, that I was looking upon the counterpart of 
the great-river system of Arctic Asia and Ame- 
rica. Yet here were no water feeders from the 
South. Every particle of moisture had its origin 
within the Polar circle, and had been converted 
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the few bold and simple lines of nature being al- | into ice. 


which connects the two continents of America | 
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There were no vast alluvions, no 
forest or animal traces borne down by liquid tor- 


rents. Here was a plastic, moving, semi-solid 
mass, obliterating life, swallowing rocks and 
islands, and ploughing its way with irresistible 
march through the crust of an investing sea. 





SPECULATIONS ON A FOSSIL FEMALE DRESS. 


The remarks of a valued friend of ours on the 
fair sex are sometimes sufficiently amusing to 
make us forgive the sarcastic style in which they 
are conveyed. One of his latest speculations is 
in regard to the possible finding, by a suc- 
ceeding race of mankind, of a female dress of 
the present day ; in which case he says, a Cuvi- 
erian examination of the various articles would 
probably bring out the following results :—The 
being to whom this attire belonged must have 
been constituted in a very peculiar manner, and 
probably with some strange natural defects which 
it required art to remedy. Allowing some 
space for the principal exterior robe to sweep 
clear of the ground, the length would be about 
seven feet. The diameter of the creature in the 
centre was in singular disproportion to this lon- 
gitude, being only seven inches and a half. 
Still more disproportionate appear to have been 
the anterior extremities, which were not above 
a foot and a half in length, and, what is remark- 
able, while narrow at the top, they seem to have 
expanded below to an enormous size. Probably 
they resembled paddles, rather than arms and 
hands. The vertebral column seems to have 
been weak and insufficient, a rigid case of buck- 
ram and whalebone being required in that region 
to give support to the body. But for this, the 
ordinary attitude would probably have been prone, 
like that of an insect. The most remarkable 
peculiarity, however, was the form and size of 
thehead. The bonnet indicates a creature almost 
entirely destitute of brains. The bead must have 
been a mere knob at the extremity of the cervi- 
cal column—such an encephalon as would be 
represented by that of a female of our race at a 
very early stage of its development. In this re- 
spect the creature reminds us of the class Aves— 
above all, the Alcide or Auks, which are re- 
cognised as amongst the most stupid of all crea- 
tures of that grade. Another peculiarity, taken 
in connection with the above, has induced cer- 
tain of the examinators to surmise that the crea- 
ture really was connected with the natatorial 
birds. This is a vesture composed of an air-tight 
integument, which the creature could inflate at 
pleasure, as some of the cephalopodous mollusks 
of an earlier era could do with the air-cells in 
their shells, so as not merely to float themselves 
in the water, but adjust the depth in the water 
at which they desired to float. Thus with so 
long and slender a figure, so weak a spine, so 
small a head, and an arrangement for floating in 
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the ocean, the female of the past race of mankind 
would appear to have been altogether a singular | 
anomaly in creation.—Chambers’ Journal. 


LIVE IN LOVE, ’TIS PLEASANT LIVING. 


Be not harsh and unforgiving, 

Live in love, ’tis pleasant living. 

If an angry man should meet thee, 
And assail thee indiscreetly, 

Turn not thou again and rend him, 
Lest thou needlessly offend him ; 
Show him love hath been thy teacher— 
Kindness is a potent preacher; 
Gentleness is e’er forgiving— 

Live in love, ’tis pleasant living. 
Why be angry with each other? 
Man was made to love his brother; 
Kindness is a human duty, 
Meekness a celestial beauty. 

Words of kindness, spoke in season, 
Have a weight with men of reason ; 
Don’t be others’ follies blaming, 
And their little vices naming ; 
Charity’s a cure for railing, 

Suffers much, is all-prevailing. 
Courage, then, and be forgiving; 
Live in love, ’tis pleasant living. 
Let thy loving be a passion, 

Not a complimenting fashion ; 

Love is wisdom, ever proving 

True philosophy is loving; 

Hast thou known that bitter feeling, 
’Gender’d by our hate’s concealing? 
Better love, though e’er so blindly, 
E’en thy foes will call it kindly. 
Words are wind; O, let them never 
Friendship’s golden love-cord sever! 
Nor be angry, though another 
Scorn to call thee friend or brother. 
‘“‘ Brother,” say, “ let’s be forgiving ; 





Live in love, ’tis pleasant living.” 
[From “ Poems,” by Edward Capern, Postman, Bide- 
ford, Devonshire, England. ] 


NATURE AND HER LOVER. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


I remember the time, thou roaring sea, 

When thy voice was the voice of Infinity— 

A joy, and a dread, and a mystery. 

I remember the time, ye young May-flowers, 

When your odors and hues in the fields and bowers 

Fell on my soul as on grass the showers. 

I remember the time, thon blustering wind, 

When thy voice inthe woods, to my dreaming mind, 

Seemed the sigh of the earth for human kind. 

I remember the time, ye sun and stars, 

When ye raised my soul from mortal bars, 

And bore it through Heaven in your golden cars. 

And has it, then, vanished, that dreadful time ? 

Are the winds, and the seas, and the stars sublime, 

Deaf to thy soul in its manly prime? 

Ah, no! ah, no! amid sorrow and pain, 

When the world and its facts oppress my brain, 

In the world of spirit I rove, I reign. 

I feel a deep and a pure delight 

In the luxuries of sound and sight— 

ln the opening day, in the closing night. 

The voices of youth go with me still, 

Through the field and the wood, o’er the plain and 
the hill ; 


In the roar of the sea, in the laugh of the rill. | 
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Every flower is a lover of mine, 
Every star is a friend divine; 
For me they blossom, for me they shine. 


To give me joy the oceans roll. 
They breathe their secrets to my soul, 
With me they sing, with me condole. 


Man cannot harm me, if he would ; 

I have such friends for my every mood, 
In the overflowing solitude. 

Sing to me flowers! preachto me, skies ! 
Ye landscapes, glitter in mine eyes! 
Whisper, ye deeps, your mysteries! 


Sigh to me, winds! ye forests, nod ! 
Speak to me ever, thou flowery sod! 
Ye are mine—all mine—in the peace of God. 


WHAT IS THE USE OF sNow ? 


The snow was proverbially called the “ poor 
farmer’s manure,” before scientific analysis had 
shown that it contained a larger per centage of 
ammonia than rain. The snow serves as a pro- 


| tecting mantle to the tender herbage and the 


roots of all plants against the fierce blasts and 
cold of Winter. An examination of snow in 
Siberia showed that when the temperature of the 
air was seventy-two degrees below zero, the 
temperature of the snow, a little below the sur- 


| face, was twenty-nine degrees above zero—over 


one hundred degrees difference. The snow keeps 


| the earth just below the surface in a condition 


to take on chemical changes, which would not 


| happen if the ground was bare and frozen to a 


great depth. The snow prevents exhalations 
from the earth, and is a powerful absorbent, re- 
taining and returning to the earth gases arising 
from vegetable and animal decomposition. The 
snow, though it falls heavily at the door of the 
poor, and brings death and starvation to the 
fowls of the air and beasts of the field, is yet of 
incaleulable benefit in a climate like ours, and 
especially at this time, when the deep springs 
of the earth were failing, and the mill-streams 
were refusing their motive powers to the craving 
appetites of man. If, during the last month, the 
clouds had dropped rain instead of snow, we 
might have pumped and bored the earth in vain 
for water ; but, with a foot of snow upon the 
earth, and many feet upon the mountains, the 
hum of the mill-stones and the harsh notes of 
the saw will soon and long testify to its benefi- 
cence. Bridges, earth-works, and the fruits of 
engineering skill and toil may be swept away, 
but man will still rejoice in the general good, 
and adore the benevolence of Him who orders 
all things aright. The snow is a great purifier 
of the atmosphere. The absorbent powers of 
the capillary action of snow is like that of a sponge 
or charcoal. Immediately after snow has fallen, 
melt it in a clean vessel and taste it, and you 
will find immediately evidences of its impurity. 
Try some a day or two old, and it becomes nau- 
seous, especially in cities. Snow water makes 
the mouth harsh and dry. It has the same ef- 
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fect upon the skin, and upon the hands and feet 
produces the painful malady of chilblains. The 
following easy experiment beautifully illustrates 
the absorbent property of snow. ‘Take a lump 
of snow (a piece of snow crust answers well,) of 
three or four inches in length, and hold it in the 
flame of a lamp, not adrop of water will fall 
from the snow, but the water, as fast as it is 
formed, will penetrate or be drawn up intoa mass 
of snow by capillary attraction. tis by virtue 
of this attraction that the snow purifies the at- 
mosphere by absorbing and retaining its noxious 
and noisome gases and odors. 

The above is from alate number of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, the production of a pro- 


. fessor of high repute, and of the best authority. 


ASIA MINOR. 


European Turkey, in the hands of enterprizing 
and intelligent people would be the garden of the 
world. As it is, in the possession of the indolent 
Turks, it is of but little more value to the rest 
of the world than if it were a wilderness held by 
a tribe of savages. A letter from Smyrna says: — 
‘Grain and fruit with rudest culture grows here 
luxuriantly ; trees and shrubs yielding costly 
drugs and rare dyes spring up spontaneously, and 
cover the mountain sides; rich veins of copper 
and silver, of coal and marble, lie beneath the 
soil, while coral and sponge are gathered in 
abundance on the shores. Yet through the 
apathy of the people, and the sordid spirit which 
pervades the land, these resources are undevel- 
oped, and a rich country lies fallow, unknown, 
and unappreciated. Here is a field for coal com- 
panies aud for mining companies; and for rail- 
way companies to bring the produce to the sea- 
port.” 


THE BENEFITS OF LAUGHTER. 


A great resource for family amusement is the 
various games that are played by children, and 
in which the joining of older members of the 
family is always a great advantage to both par- 
ties. All medical men unite in declaring that 
nothing is more beneficial to health than hearty 
laughter; and sure our benevolent Creator would 
not have provided, and made it a source of health 
and enjoyment to use it, and then have made 
itasin todo so. The prevailing temper of the 
mind should be cheerful, but serious ; but there 
are times when relaxation and laughter are pro- 
per for all. ‘There is nothing better for this 
end, than that parents and elder persons should 
join in the sports of childhood. Mature minds 
can always make such sports entertaining to 
children, and can exert a healthful moral influ- 
ence over their minds ; and at the same time can 
gain exercise and amusement for themselves. 
How lamentable that so many fathers, who could 
be thus useful and happy with their children, 


throw away such opportunities, and wear out 
soul and body in the pursuit of gain or fame! 


AMERICAN DISCOVERY. 


“ Black-band [ron Ore” is found in Scotland, 
and has obtained celebrity for the peculiar quali- 
ty of the metal it produces. It makes iron which 
is much more fluid when molten than any other, 
and therefore it makes castings much finer, and 
with less weight of metal. 

Black-band iron ore is found in two varieties. 
In one form it is a dark yellowish sandstone with 
belts of black, but the greater quantity is a 
common coal slate, not marked by any peculiar 
outward appearance. But it is always found in 
connection with coal; generally it forms the to 
slate of a vein, and when the coal is mined, the 
metalliferous slate falls also, and thus it costs only 
the labor of running it out of the gangways. To 


know certainly that your slate is black-band, you 


have only to roast it on a common fire, and the 
carbon being thus burned out, the remainder will 
appear then almost like cast iron itself. Often, 
there is so much coal in the ore, as to go far to- 
wards melting it. 

In Scotland there are many qualities of this 
ore, yielding (raw) from 15 to 86 per cent. The 
veins range in thickness from four inches to 14, 
which is the largest. 

The closest search has been made for it in 
America—but up tothe month of October of 
this year, it had not been found of such extent 
and quality as to be worthy of remark. 

But in October 1856, Profs. Owen of Indi- 
ana and Newham of Lackawanna, while exam- 
ining the new bituminous coal field in McKean 
county, Pennsylvania, uow being opened to the 
market, discovered the regular seam of this most 
valuable mineral, forming the roof of a five foot 
vein of cannel coal, and giving undoubted evi- 
dence that it covers a great portion of that coal 
field. They suspected that some of the slates 
of the coal veins might be saturated with iron, 
because in no part of our State is ironstone of 
other varieties so plentiful as in McKean coun- 
ty. The vein is five feet thick, and one bench 
of it, eighteen inches in thickness, yields, by 
the analysis of Prof. Chilton, 433 per cent. of 
iron. 

Here are iron ores of every desirable variety, 
with coal, lime, fire-clay and hearth sandstone, 
interstratified ; with a soil richer than any in 
Philadelphia county, and a gentle down grade 
of 30 miles to the New York and Erie Rail- 
road. 

Pennsylvania justly values her anthracite 
basins at a high rate. But she may greatly en- 
large the valuation for this newly discovered 
treasure amongst her fossil and mineral resour- 
ces. While we have a monopoly of fuel for 
the Atlantic sea-board, we shall have almost an 
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equal command over the great Lake countries by 
the superiority of McKean coal over the sulphu- 
rous coal of the west; and an equal monopoly 
of the iron for that vast expanse of territory.— 
Ledger. 


EPIDEMIC AMONG FISH. 


A curious phenomenon has just exhibited 
itself among the finny tribes in some of the 
rivers of Michigan. It is announced that dur- 
ing the past week, the shores of Grand River 
have been strewed with dead and dying fish of 
unusual size. The same epidemic prevails in the 
Shiuease. This is the second time during the pre- 
sent season that the waters of jthese streams 
have been thus scourged. A few months ago, 
every form of creeping thing known to that 
country was cast dead upon the banks in great 
numbers. Lizards of enormous size and offensive 
appearance were piled in heaps where they were 
thrown by the eddying current. Rats, snakes, 
and almost every species of scaly and slimy mon- 
sters shared a like fate. Now, however, the 
discase or whatever it may be called, is confined 
to the fish, and is necessarily attracting much 
attention among men of science and others, as to 
the causes of such extraordinary mortality. 

Litiell’s Living Age. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiovr asp Meat.—There are free selleus of fresh 
ground Flour at $6 622675 per bbl. Sales of extra 
and fancy brands at $7 a 8}. There is very liitle 
exportdemand. Rye Flour is worth $4 50 per barrel. 
Corn Meal is dull, at $3 12 per bbl. Buckwheat 
Meal is in demand at $2 50 a $2 75. 

Grain.—Wheat is dull, but prices are steady. 
Sales of prime new Southern and Pennsylvania red at 
$150 a 152, and $160 a 162 for white. Rye 
comes in slowly; sales of Penna. at 80c. Corn is 
in demand ; sales of yellow at 68c. Oats are steady; 
sales of prime old Pennsylvania and Delaware at 43 
a 44c per bushel. Sales of New York Barley at $1 35, 
and Barley Malt at $1 50. 


‘\ WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Session ot this 
Institution will commence on Second-day the tenth of 
Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $70 00 per 
session, and no extra charges. 
For further information address either of the under 
signed DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 
‘LDRIDGE’S HILL EOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence on the 10th of 
the Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; also the Elements of the Latin and 
French Languages. 
Lectures delivered on Scientific subjects. 
Terms $70.00 per session. 
For further particulars address the Principal for a 
circular. ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 
9 mo. 13. 1856—8t. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


J &L. WARD, Pratn Bonnet Marers, North West 
+ corner 9th and Spruce streets, Philadelphia. 
11th mo. 29th.—2m. 


OARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS, WEST CHES. 
TER, PA.—This School is designed to accommo. 
date a limited number of pupils, and the regular 
course of instruction comprises all the usual branches 
(Drawing included, if desired,) of a solid English ed. 
ucation. 

The School Year is divided into Two Sessions. The 
first commencing Qn the first Second Day in the Fifth 
Month, and continuing twenty weeks. 

The second commencing on the First Second Day 
in the Eleventh Month, and continuing twenty-twe 
weeks. 

TERMS: 
For Boarding and Tuition, (Summer Session,) $65 00 
For Boarding and Tuition, (Winter Session,) 75 Ou 

One half payable in advance, the remainder in the 
middle of the sessions. 

Instruction given in the Languages at the usual ex- 
tra charges. 

It is very desirable that pupils should commence 
with the sessions. 

REFERENCES : 


Caleb Carmalt, Susquehanna County; Benjamin P. 
Moore, Harford County, Md.; Wm. P. Sharpless and 
Philip S. Justice, Philadelphia; Stephen Paschall, 
Montgomery County, Pa.; Hannah P. Davisand Philip 
P. Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 

ELIZABETH W. RICHARDS, Principal. 

West Chester, 10th mo. 25th, 1856—5t. 


yee LABOR GOODS.—Persons who would avoid 
using the products of unrequited toil, are hereby 
respectfully informed that an extensive and fully as- 
sorted stock of Free Labor Groceries, also an assort- 
ment of free cotton goods, is now in store, at No, 207 
Fulton street, New York city, where orders will be 
promptly executed by the agent, E. Towne; and the 
Board of Managers of the New York Free Produce As- 
sociation of Friends, take great pleasure in assuring 
the friends of the anti-slavery cause, that they can 
fully rely on the goods being as represented. 
On behalf of the Board. 

Isaac H. ALLEN. 

Rost. Linptey Murray. 

JonaTtHan Dickenson. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS.--The Winter Session of this institution 
will commence the 17th of 11th mo. 1856, and continue 
twenty weeks. 

Terms.—Seventy dollars per session, one half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term 
No extra charges. For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks P. 0., Burlington County, N. J. 

10th mo., 1856.3m. 

ONDONGROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to com- 
mence the Winter Session of this institution on the 
first 2d day in the 11th Month, 1856. Lectures will 
be delivered on various subjects, by the teacher; Also 
on Anatomy and Physiology, by a medical Practioner 
—the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus, the 
later by plates adapted to the purpose. TERMS— 
$65 for 20 weeks. No extra charges except for the 
Latin and French languages, which will be $5 each. 
For Cireulars, including references and further par- 
ticulars, address 

BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
Lonvonerove P. O., Chester County, Pa 

10 mo. 25—5t. 





